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REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND Discourses OF | Radicalism became triumphant; but now Radi- 


F. W. ROBERTSON. 
BY 8. M. JANNBY. 
(Continued from page 292.) 

The Workingmen’s Institute, which Robert- 
son was one of the chief instruments in estab- 
lishing, was, after two years’ successful opera- 
tion, placed in jeopardy by a proposition, urged 
by many, to admit into its library sceptical or 
infidel publications. In the spring of 1850, 
writing to a friend, he says: “I did not attend 
the meeting of the Workingmen’s Association, 
as [ told you I had intended, and am almost 
sorry I did not; but some of the committee 
were afraid for me of violence and rudeness 
from the Socialists, and thought, too, that even 
if 1 swayed the vote by a speech against the 
infidel publications, they would only say that 


‘ it had been done by the influence of priestcraft. 


Qn this consideration I left them to fight the 
battle for themselves, and I sincerely hope that 
they have got a signal victory. - But I find by 
inquiry that Socialism has made terrible strides 


‘in England: Louis Blanc’s views are progress- 


ing swiftly. They say we must get rid of the 
superstitious notion of aa invisible God. Till 
that is done, nothing can be effected. And 
then, of course, Communism and a scramble 
for property ensue. 

A strong radical told me that he can remem- 
ber the time when Toryism was in the ascend- 
sat in public meetings here, and the Radicals 
only just able to make head against it. Then 


calism is to Socialism what Toryism was to 
Radicalism,—a kind of feeble aristocracy which 
can scarcely show its head, so completely is it 
put down by the ultra-socialism of Louis Blano’s 
school.” : 

A few days afterwards he writes again : 

“T have been all the morning interrupted by 
deliberations respecting the affairs of the Work- 
ingmen’s Institute, which is in terrible disorder, 
Poor is dead! and there is no one to 
stem the torrent of infidelity but myself. I am 
going to make a desperate attempt in a public 
address.” 

“His speech was long remembered for its 
tact. The great room of the Town Hall was 
crowded to excess. Every class in Brighton 
was represented in the audience. All the 
workiogmen of the Institute were there. The 
large minority of sceptical socialists had come 
determined to make a disturbance,—to hoot 
him down. They had dispersed themselves in 
parties throughout the room. He began very 
quietly, with a slow, distinct, and self-restrained 
utterance. He explained the reasons of the 
meeting. When he spoke of himself as the 
person who had summoved them,—as one who 
was there to oppose the introduction of the in- 
fidel books, knots of men started up to iuter- 
rupt him ; a few hisses and groans were heard; 
but the undaunted bearing of the man, the calm 
toice and musical flow of pauseless speech,. 
powerful to check unregulated violence by its. 
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regulated quietude of utterance, went on, and 
they could but sit down again. Again and. 
again, from different. parts of the room, a man 
would suddenly spring to his feet and half begin 
te speak, and then, as if ashamed or awed, sub- 
side. There were murmurs, passionate shuffling 
of feet, a sort of electricity of excitement, which 
communicated itself from the excited men to 
every oneinthe room. At last, when he said, 
‘You have heard of a place called Coward’s 
Castle,—Coward’s Castle is that pulpit or plat- 
form, from which a man, surrounded by his 
friends, in the absence of his opponents, secure 
* of applause, and safe from a reply, denounces 
those who differ from him,’ there was a dead 
stillness. He had struck the thought of the 
turbulent,—the very point on which, in refer- 
ence to the address, they had evlarged; and 
from that moment there was not a word, 
scarcely a cheer, till the last sentence was given. 
It seemed, said one of them, and what he said 
was confirmed by others, as if every man in the 
room were thrilling with the same feelings, as 
if a magnetic power flowing from the speaker 
had united them all to himself, and in him to 
one another. The address was the most re- 
markable of all his speeches for eloquence, if 
eloquence be defined as the power of subjugat- 
ing meno by bold and persuasive words. It was 
remarkable for two other reasons, which may 
‘pot occur to the ordinary reader. First, in it 
he revealed wuch of his inner life and charac- 
ter. He was forced by the circumstances under 
which he made the address to speak of himself. 
The personal explanations into which he entered 
were an overt self-revelation. But there was 
one passage in the address in which, without 
the knowledge of his hearers, he disclused the 
ot of the most momentous period of his 
ife.” 

He said, “ It is an awful moment when the 
soul begins to find that the props on which it 
has eee rested so long are, many of them, 
fotten, and begins to suspect them all; when it 
begins to feel the nothingness of many of the 
traditionary opinions which have been reeeived 
with implicit confidence, and in that horrible 
insecurity begins also to doubt whether there be 
anything to believe at all. ‘It is an awful hour, 
—let him who has passed through it say how 
awful,—when this life has lost its meaning, and 
seems shrivelled into a span; when the grave 
appears to be the end of all, human goodness 
nothing but a name, and the sky above this 
niverse a dead expanse, black with the void 
from which God himself has disappeared. In 
that fearful loneliness of spirit, when those who 
Bhould have been his friends and counsellors 
only frown upon his misgivings, and profanely 

"Bid himr stifle dotbts, which for aught he knows 
may arise from the fountain of truth itself; td 
“extinguish, as a glare from hell, that which for 


aught he knows may be light from heaven, and 
everything seemed wrapped in hideous uncer- 
tainty, 1 know but one way in which a man 
may come forth from his agony acathless; it is 
by holding fast to those things which are cer- 
tain still,—the grand, simple landmarks of 
morality. In the darkest hour through which the 
human soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, 
this at least is certain. If there be no God, 
and nv future state, yet even then, it is better 
to be generous than selfish, better to be chaste 
than licentious, better to be true than false, bet- 
téfto be brave than a coward. Blessed beyond 
all earthly blessedness is the man who, in the 
tempestuous darkness of the soul, has dared to 
hold fast to these venerable landmarks. Thrice 
blessed is he who,—when all is drear and cheer- 
less within and without, when his teachers 
terrify him, and his friends shrink from him,— 
has obstinately clung to moral good. Thrice 
blessed, because Ais night shall pass into clear, 
bright day. ‘ 

I appeal to the recollection of any man who 
has passed through that hour of agony, and 
stood upon the rock at last, the surges stilled be- 
low him, and the last cloud drifted from the 
sky above, with a faith, and hope, and trust no 
longer traditional, but of his own,—a trust 
which neither earth oor hell shall shake thence- 
forth forever.” 

“The result of the address on the members 
of the Institute was more successful than he had 
expected. Some of the sceptical minority were 
convinced that they were wrong; the rest 
separated in a body, and, carrying off with them 
a large portion of the library and property, es- 
tablished a new society, which did not long 
exist. The majority, along with some waverers, 
who were confirmed into truer views of social 
questions, combined to carry out the views of 
Mr. Robertson. The first thing done was to 
rescind the old rule that no gentlemen were to 
be admitted to vote or act on the committee, 
and to reconstruct the association on this 
amended footing; the second was to ask Mr. 
Robertson to be their new President.” 

He declined their proposition, but did not | 
abate his interegt in their institution, which, 
during the few years that he lived, continued 
to work admirably. After the schism, its name 
was changed to Mechanics’ Institute, which 
was vot satisfactory to Robertson. Being re- . 
quested to deliver lectures before it he returned 
the following answer : 

“ In reply to your communication of the 21st, 
which I only had last night, after av absence 
from Brighton, I beg to say, that after much 
e-nsideration I have come to the conclusion 
that it is my duty not to refuse the request 
made to me. 

I am very unfit at present for the excitement 
of addressing numbers; but knowing that the 
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insufficiency will be pardoned, and feeling deep 
interest in the success of the workingmen, I 
shal! not allow this to stand in the way. 

I was not aware that the name of the Insti- 
tution was to be changed. Is not this virtually 
acknowledging that the former attempt was a 
failure, instead of the society being, as | believe 
it is, the old one purified by experience? Not 
knowing the reasvus for the change, which per- 
haps are valid, at first sight I am iuclined to 
regret it. There is much in names, especially 
when they are associated with recollections 
whith can be appealed to, and when they ad- 
here to a society through many shocks and 
changes. - Besides, ‘ Workingman’ is a noble 
title for any human being: a human being’s 
right title. ‘Mechanic’ is a poor class title, 
like Agriculturist, Botanist, Sailor, &e., &e. 
Besides, it is not true as a designation for your 
society ; a schoolmaster is not a wef anic, nor 
a retail dealer of any kind, yet many such are 
in the society. Ought you not, like good sol- 
diers in a great cause, to stand to your colors ?” 

“Tn pursuance of this promise, the two pub- 
lished lectures on ‘ The Influence of Poetry on 
the Working Classes,’ were given in February, 
1852. They were delivered extempore, and 
before an audience of more than a thousand in 
number. The wonderful fluency, wedded to 
impassioned feeling, which made them so tell- 
ing in delivery, did not imperil their effect when 
printed, for they were as full of concentrated 
thought as if he had elaborately written them. 

These addresses were not resultless. The 
workingmen of Brighton, for the first time told 
that Poetry did not belong to one class alone, 
but to all who felt within them the common 
passions of Humanity, at once assumed their 
right. The works of'many of the poets were 
added to their library. Their power of appre- 
ciating the highest poetry was believed iu, and 
then they believed in it themselves. They be- 
came couscious of their powers. From the Life 
of Christ Mr. Robertson had learned this great 
principle of education; to make men recognize 
their own spiritual capabilities by throwing 
himself in trust upon those capabilities. In 
these lectures he carried that principle into 
secular things. And the men were roused. 
They read the poets eagerly; sharp discussions 
arose among them on the comparative merits of 
Pope, and Walter Scott, and Tennyson, One 
part of the lecturer’s aim was thus attained. 
The men employed in a dull mechanic round, 
or in coarse hand-labor, were led into a refined 
and pure region both of intellect and feeling. 
They desired to find and to feel the beautiful. 
It was a step in their elevation. 

A more tangible result of the lectures was, 
that they brought in sufficient money to make 
the fortune of the Institute. They were at 
once published from the corrected notes of the 





reporter. Two letters which their author re- 


ceived are worth publishing, for the remark and 


reply which were elicited from him. 


The first was from Mr. Henry Drammond : 
‘Dear Sir:—I have received your essay 


with many thanks. It appears to me that you 
are the only person who is grappling with the 


natural infidelity of minds educated in every- 


thing except religion. . . : 


On sending this letter to a friend, Mr. Rob- 
ertson wrote : 

‘Mr. Drummond’s letter is interesting, inas- 
much as it exhibits a deeper perception of what 
I was aiming at than I have yet seen in aay 


one. To produce a belief in the realty of the 


invisible Truth and Beauty, is the chief end of 
my insignificant work here.’ ” 

The second letter was from Lord Carlisle, 
who commended “the high ability, and the 
generous and delicate feeling evinced by the 
lectures.” 

It was the earnest desire and constant aim of 
Robertson to improve the condition of the 
working-classes, which he believed could only 
be done by inducing them to accept and adhere 
to the benign principles of Christianity. In 
one of his lectures ou the Epistles to the Cor- 
iothians, he says: “ The spirit of Christ does 
really what high breeding does outwardly. A 
high-bred man never forgets himself, controls 
his temper, does nothing in excess, is urbane, 
dignified, and that even to persons whom he is 
inwardly cursing in his heart, or wishing far 
away. But a Christian 7s what the world seems to 
be. Love gives him a delicate tact which never 
offends, because it is full of sympathy. It dis- 
cerns far off what would hurt fastidious feel- 
ings, feels with others, and'1s ever on the watch 
to anticipate their thoughts. And hence the 
only true deep refinement—that which lies not 
on the surface, but goes deep down into the 
character—cowes from Christian love. 

And hence, too, we understand what is meant 
by elevating and refining the poorer classes. 
My brethren, Christianity desires to make them 
all gentlemen. Do not be alarmed! for it is 
not in the world’s sense of the word, nor in the 
socialistic, but only in the Christian meaning, 
that we would see them allerefined. And as- 
suredly, if Christian charity were universal, if 
every man were his brother’s teacher, a rude 
clown, or unmannered peasant, or coarse-mind- 
ed workman could not be met with, But these 
you say, are only dreams, and that it is absurd 
to expect or aim at the refinement of the work- 
ing classes. Tell me, then, isit equally absurd 
to expect that they may become Christians? 
And if they are Christians, can they be so far 
unrefined? Only read this description of 
Christian charity, and conceive it as existing in 
a peasant’s breast. Could he be uocourtevus; 
rude, selfish, and inconsiderate of the feelings, 
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opinions and thoughts of those around him? 
‘If he did not behave himself unseemly, if he 
suffered long and was kind, or was not easily 
provokes, but bore all things quietly,’ would 


e not bea gentleman in heart ?” 
(To be continued.) 





EXTRACT. 

“T can with truth acknowledge, that no 
oreee means of usefulness and happiness have 
allen in my way than our week-day meetings. 
These I have regularly attended, from my 17th 
year, to the present time. Deeply am I re- 
sponsible for the refreshment and edification 
which I have often derived from them. Their 
quietness, the seriousness of those Friends who 
were ‘n the regular habit of attending them, the 
sweet feeling of unity in our worship, and the 
liveliness of the ministry sometimes uttered on 
these occasions, are all hallowed in my mind 
and feelings ; and were I asked what bas been 
the happiest portion of my life, I believe I 
should not be far wrong in replying, the hours 
abstracted from the common business of the 
world, for the purpose of public worship. The 
sacrifice is greater than that which we have to 
make on the first day of the week, when all 
business ceases ; and the reward graciously be- 
stowed has been to me, and I believe to many 
others, great in proportioo. May none of my 
young friends and relations who belong to the 
Society ever throw themselves out of the way 
of so precious a privilege.” —J. J. Gurney. 





A LETTER TO D. OSBAND. 

This letter was written several years ago, and 
has recently, through the agency of a Friend, 
been printed and circulated to a considerable 
extent, but having been sent us for publication 
in our paper, we deem it of sufficient interest’ 
to give it a place: 

Watworta, Sept. 10th, 1854. 
To Dunrez OsBanp, Macedon Center, Wayne 
Jounty, New York: 

Deas Broruer :—I, together with yourself 
and others, atteuded an appointed meeting on 
Sabbath afternoon, the 27th ult., at the Friends’ 
Meeting House at,Macedon Center. And I 
understand from others, as well as what I heard 
from your own lips, that you took exceptions to 
several points of doctrine in the sermon deliv- 
ered on the occasion. Having for some years 
been attached to the Methodist connection, I 
claim some acquaintance, I trust, with the gen- 
uine spirit of Methodism, and my moral and 
religious bearing has never been called in ques- 
tion by my brethren, or by others, to my knowl. 
edge; but notwithstanding my adherence to, 
and general approval of, the religious senti- 
ments. of my own society, I am convinced that 
genuine Christianity is a progressive work, and - 


consists, not so much in outward observance 
and forms as in practical righteousness; and I 
may here confess that many times when | have 
heard ministers undertake to expound the 
Scriptures, I thought they were too much out- 
ward in the letter, and not enough in the spirit, 
which my Bible tells me gives life; and | fre- 
quently felt that there was too much barreners 
in much that is called religion in this day. 
While in this state of feeling a neighbour in- 
formed me that » & minister of 
the S--ciety of Friends, a stranger to me except 
by reputation, had appointed a meeting as above 
stated. It struck me pleasantly, and I con- 
cluded to try to divest myself of all prejudice 
and attend. When I arrived I found many of 
different denominations had convened. The 
meeting was so different from those of other 
societies, that it seemed a little odd at first, 
being held in profound silence; but while that 
prevailed, t found there was life to be felt, 
even in quietness. After a while the minister 
arose, and simply repeated the following text : 
“See, (or behold) I have set before you this 
day Life and Death.” A text I had never 
heard any one befure attempt to explain; and 
I listened with interest as well as anxiety, fear- 
ing that it would end where it commenced, like 
many efforts I have heard to explain texts which 
the preacher did not understand. But in this 
instance, I rejoice to say, the discourse was an 
instructive oneto me. The preacher explained 
clearly to my understanding the nature of Life 
and Death, and in what they consisted ; that 
the death alluded to was not the death of the 
body, for that in its creation was desizned to 
return to its kindred elements after the soul 
had finished its probation. The death was that 
state of darkness aod tbraldom which the soul 
or immortal part of man is brought into by a 
voluntary transgression of the spiritual law of 
God ; that the forbidden fruit was not an out- 
ward, visible, tangible fruit, of which the visi- 
ble man might partake, for the outward mano 
acts only as it is acted upon; but the immortal 
or spiritual man only was responsible, for it is in 
that God has written his law; that the tree of 
Life is not an outward tree, but the Spirit of 
God, which is the spiritual life of every pure 
and redeemed soul. Childrn, he said, all 
stood upon the same ground in a state of inno- 
cence and purity, having no taint or stain of 
spiritual sin upon them in consequence of 
Adam’s sin, or from any other source. Our 
souls never sinned in Adam, for they were 
never in , and derived not by lineage, but 
each soul is the immediate creation of God as 
at the beginning; that it is the part, and pe 
only. part created after his own image; 

breathes into it the breath of life, and it be- 
comes a living soul, responsible to its creator, 
when it arrives at a state in which it can ua- 
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derstand that responsibility, clearly distinguish 
between right and wrong, or have a clear per- 
ception of the law of God; in order that al! 
things may go on in conformity to that law, 
the natural man has to pass through a state of 
proving, which may be called regeneration ; 
which in innocent persons consists in the sub- 
jugation of all the natural propensities and the 
natural will, which is necessary for the estab- 
lishment of peace, although there has been no 
sin. This, he said, was no doubt the regenera- 
tion alluded to by Jesus, “ Verily, I say unto 
you, that ye which have followed me, in the re- 
generation, when the Son of Man shall sit in 
the throne of his glory,” &c., Matt. 19: 28. 

He said he received everything declared by 
Jesus as coming from the highest authority, for 
he had free access to the Fountain of Light 
and Life, for God was in him reconciling the 
world unto himself. But this regeneration, 
although it might prove a great cross, was very 
different from the regeneration necessary in 
those who have been corrupted by sin. 

The former consists in the subjugation of all 
the powers and will of man, brioging them 
uuder the government of Christ in the soul ; 
the latter in the fiery ordeal of cleansing the 
sin-polluted soul, and subjecting all as above; 
innocent persons needed its restraining influ- 
euce to favor the full establishment of Christ’s 
peaceable kingdom; and the guilty must be 
cleansed and purified before they can know the 
truth to reign in them. It was clear that the 
Disciples could not have followed Jesus in 
the regeneration unless he went before them. 
It was a want of regeneration that made men 
warriors, and the fact that many professing 
Christians are warriors, was conclusive evidence 
to him that they had not followed the Master 
in regeneration, but are under the government 
of the first nature, or natural man. The prac- 
tice of war contravenes the example and pre- 
cepts of Jesus. 

There were exteasive professions of religion io 
the world, but if we might judge by the fruit, 
there is not a correspondence of practical right 
eousness ; no lack of theories and creeds, but a 
great want of love and brotherly kindness to- 
wards our fellowmen. It is useless to profess 
to love God whom we have not seen, when hatred 
is harbored toour brother whom we have seen. He 


- likened sinners to the Prodigal Son, who would 


receive a gracious welcome on their return to 
the Father’s house, where they would joy over 
one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons that need no re- 
pentance. He said the son that left not the 
Father's house, represented those who contin- 
ued in a state of innocence and sinned not 
against God, therefore they were always with 
him, and all he had was theirs. 

He bore an humble testimony to the neces- 


sity Sf salvation through Christ; and that the 
ainver had no power to redeem himself; that 
God would hear and answer all prayers that are 
in accordance with his will; that man must 
labor as the spirit of truth directs, which labor 
was beautifully prefigured in the children of 
Israel gathering the food which God had pre- 
pared for them. So labor was nécessary in a 
Spiritual sense, and must ever be directed in 
regard to the end in view and blessing bestowed. 
All would then have enough that so labored ; 
he that improved his five talents would have 
nothing ‘bver, and he that improved his one 
talent would have no lack. 

Time would fail me to give even a synopsis of 
that sermon, which occupied one hour and a 
half of rapid delivery. I cannot even touch 
upon all of the principal positions, much less 
give the elucidations and arguments adduced by 
the speaker. 

But now, sir, let me tell you that T view that 
sermon in a very different light from what you 
appear to. Every subject treated upon was 
settled to my entire satisfaction; and I thank 
God that I lived to hear what [ heard that day. 
The speaker made no ostentatious display, but 
his whole soul appeared to be dipped into his 
subject, and the impression upon the audience 
was visible in their appearance. The sermon 
was none the less valuable to me because of the 
originality of its character. Had it been in the 
usual dull routine of preaching, I presume no 
fault would have been found with it. Had the 
apostle Paul preached in the same lifeless man- 
ner that the High Priests did, and preached 
their traditions as they did, they would not have 
persecuted him, and he would not have been 
an instrument in reforming either Jews or 
Gentiles. If Jesus had taught for dJetrines 
the commandments of men as the Jews did, 
they would not have crucified him. 

You cannot be aware of my surprise, not to 
say regret, when [ saw you atthe close of the 
funeral of Mr. Birdsall, call the attention of the 
people on the platform, and endeavor to tell 
them of what you was pleased to,call spurious 
or unsecriptural doctrine, delivered by Mr. 
, at the house across the way, on Sab- 
bath afternoon. It reminded me of the Jews 
watching Jesus to trap him in his words. I 
fear there is something wrong in that mind that 





is watching fur evil; something radically © 


wrong, sir, when a man undertakes, in the ab- 
sence of another, to speak of him to his pre- 
judice and to throw a dark shade over his re- 
ligious character. Can you not see the exact 
prototype of such conduct in all the persecutors 
of which we have any account? Is such con- 
duct a charatteristic of ancient Methodism? 
You chose that particular time because you 
thought you could there get the listening ears 
of those whom you knew were opposed to Mr. 
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; but I noticed one who listened tp you 
a short time, and then shrewdly remarked, in 
an undertone, “I know what the matter is: 
our craft is im danger.” If Mr. , had 
declared things, or had explained Scripture 
differently from what you had been taught, 
would not Christian charity either prompted 
you to have sought an interview with him at 
some suitable time, or to have been a little 
more judicious in your conduct with regard to 
the subject ? Those who heard him could judge 
for themselves as well as you could judge for 
them, and those not present might be jmproper- 
ly biassed by your version. 1 was sorry to see 
ou thus engaged; it can serve no good end. 
lease remember the advice of Gamaliel. 

The Friend is personally a stranger to me, 
but since I heard him, I have inquired concern- 
ing him, and thus far I have received from all 
the same answer, and that is, “he practices 
what he preaches,” (a jewel, sir, which I fear 
is not worn by all ministers). Just such a 
character as I expected to hear of him. The 
open, free and fearless manver in which he ex- 
posed the traditions of men, and a barren pro- 
feasion of religion, was evidence to me that he 
was an honest man. - May it not be wisdom to 
let him alone, lest any should be found fight- 
ing against God. You took exception to what 
he said concerning the Scriptures. He said the 
true guide to man was that of which the Serip- 
tures bore ample testimony; that dight which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world. The Scriptures were not that light, but 
pointed to it; he advised all to read the Scrip- 
tures, for they directed to the light, the revela- 
tion of God, upon which all must depend for 
direction in doing the work required of them. 
You appeared to be particularly alarmed at the 
suggestion that Jesus passed “in the regenera- 
tion.” It was perhaps as new to me as any one 
in that meeting, but instead of rejecting the 
idea, I received it as a subject for future medi- 
tation; and after mature reflection, I am con- 
vinced that it is a doctrine clearly deducible 
from Scripture, and correct in the sense in 
which the Friend used it. Jcsus said, “ that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ;” it is also 
said that he “was tempted in all points like as 
we are,” which would have been utterly impos- 
sible except he had nature just like ours,—then 
it was necessary that all in Ais human nature, 
as in owrs, should be subjected to the will of his 
Heavenly Father. He was made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh, and declared that 
he had overcome the world. This is the broad- 
est sense in which the Friend used the term. 

After the preacher sat down, I thought he 
had not explained the nature and ground of 
temptation as I had been generally taught, or 
. 88 people. generally understood from the Scrip- 
tures, when he immediately arose and said, that 





‘it seemed to him that he heard a language 
saying, ‘ You have not explained the nature and 
ground of temptation es I have been taught, or 
as people generally understand by the Seriptures,’ 
but, said he, much that is said upon this sub- 
ject in the Scriptures is in figurative language ; 
but the Apostle James, who was well acquainted 
with our common nature, and what man has to 
contend with, also with the nature of the gos- 
pel, by experience, saw clearly the state of the 
case, laid by all figure, and declared with be- 
coming boldness, ‘Let no man when he is 
tempted say, 1 am tempted of God, for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
he any man; but every man is tempted when 
he is drawn» away of his own lusts and enticed. 
Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.’”’ Now, said he, can language be 
found to convey to the understanding a clearer © 
view of the source from whence temptation 
arises; we may all see it by carefully observing 
what passes in our own minds; hence the ne- 
cessity of being continually in a state of watch- 
fulness and prayer. I sineerely regret for the 
good of mankind, that any, professing to be 
Christians, should so far mistake their ealling 
as to neglect their own vineyards to labor in the 
vineyards of others. How long will such a 
course take to reform the world? You and I 
profess the same faith, and 1 hope that we may 
at least be not found oppesing the Truth, if we 
do not contribute much to promote it. What 
I have stated as being a part of the Friend’s 
discourse, is from not a very tenacious mewory, 
and may not be strictly correct. Iam aware of 
the impossibility of doing a speaker justice 
without giving all he said; and although he 
“followeth not with us,” my soul salutes him 
as a brother in Christ, and I would say to him: 
“ Be thou like the noble ancient— 
Scorn the threat that bids thee fear: 


Speak! no matter what betides thee ; . 
Let them strike! but make them hear! 


Be thou like the first Apostles ; 
Be thou like heroic Paul ; 
If a free thought seeks expression, 
Speak it boldly! speak it all! 
Face thine enemies, accusers ; ~ 
Scorn the prison, rack or rod; 
And if thou bas truth to utter, 
Speak! and leave the rest to God.” 


Yours, Xe. 

God knows what key in the human soul to 
touch in order to draw out its sweetest and 
most perfect harmonies. They may be the 
minor strains of sadness and sorrow; they may 
be the loftier notes of joy and gladness; God 
knows where the melodies of our nature are, 
and what discipline will call them forth. Some 
with plaintive songs must walk in lowly vales 
all life’s weary way; others in loftier hymns 
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shall sing of nothing but joy as they thread the 
mountain tops of life; but they all unite with- 
out a discord or a jar, as the ascending anthem of 
loving and believing hearts finds its way into 
the chorus of the redeemed in heaven. 


—__—<08 —____—_ 


From the Editorial column of the Public Ledger. 
TRUE INSPIRATION. 


‘‘ How do you know that the Bible is inspir- 
ed?” asked a skeptic of an unlettered but ear- 
nest Christian woman. “ Becasue it inspires 
me, when I read it, with the divine aspect of 
every view and relation of life.” “If I take up 
a book of botany,” says a favorite author, “ it 
does not contain living plants, but only word- 
descriptions of them; if I would see the plant 
itself, [ must go out of the book to nature, where 
the plant is living. And the Bible contains 
only the word-forms of truth. God does not 
live in a book. Faith, hope, joy, do not live 
in books.” But as a book of botany suggests 
to the habitual student of it those observations 
in regard to the structure of plants, their order 
and arrangement, and the thoughts they are ca- 
pable of inspiring, so does the Bible teach us to 
read vature, and history, and the heart of man, 
not only in the Bible, but in every page of real 
life. It suggests thoughts of the purposes of 
all the events that happen to us in this life, so 
that we read life quite differently when we be- 
lieve its system of accounting for things and 
when we try to live as it directs. This inspira- 
tion of new faith and hope and joy in life, as it 
comes to us, is the best evidence of Bible 
truths. The best proof of a work on botany 
being true, and written by a man who had read 
the thoughts of the Creator, as manifested in 
the fields and woods, is, that when you close the 
book and walk anywhere among them, they 
teach you new truths, and fill you with new 
thoughts of the plans of creation. They give 
you, with a self-consistent view, the whole strac- 
ture of this part of creation, so that new plants 
not mentioned in books have an interest for 
you-; in a word, they inspire you. So does the 
Bible inspire men with new, deeper, higher 
views of the purposes of life, so that they never 
can again look on life as they once did. They 
have an inspired view of its whole end and pur- 
poses. The Book is the channel of a new inspi- 
ration. The early Church regarded every 
Christian as an inspired man; not an infallible 
ohe, but so inwardly enlightened that he looks 
on the world with new eyes; and as the geol- 
ogist reads thousands of years of the earth’s 
record in a few inches of gravel or sand or rock, 
lying one on top of another—as the chemist 
reads laws of forces and affinities and combina- 
tions in the simplest effervescence or mixture— 
80 the student of the Bible, amid all mis-trans- 
lations, mistakes of copyists and commentators, 
and other difficulties, reads that in the Bible 


that inspires him with new views of all his pur- 
poses and life, making it part of a harmonious 
system related to all other life. 

The greatest change that is going on in the 
world at the present time is that from the letter 
to the spirit. It is the spirit of everything, 
both in literature and in religion, that is inspired, 
and in that proportion inspires the recipient. 
Time was when committing to memory the 
largest amount of the words of a text-book was the 
test of scholarship ; long pages of grammars in 
an unknown tongue, especially in Latin, were 
thus committed, and religious teaching was con- 
fined to the words of a catechism or so m ny 
verses of the Bible. Even the singing in the 
churches was confined to “ The Psalws of Da- 
vid,” paraphrased in a most barbarous style. 
There are some sects who adhere to that liter- 
ally to this day. It needed all the poetic grace, 
beauty, and religious as well as poetic inspira- 
tion of young Isaac Watts, equally graceful in 
psalms and in hymns, to break down much of 
this old feeling. Now poetry, science, art and 
progress have led to a deeper, truer feeling of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, lying in this 
inspiring, quickening power, awakening Bible 
experiences and thoughts in modern circumstan- 
ces—an inspiration which lies not in the let- 
ter, which killeth, but in the spirit, which giv- 
eth life. 

The new movements of religious bodies all 
tend in this direction. Christianity, as it affects 
different classes and differently educated men, is 
showing itself out in new forms. The preaching 
in theatres in England by the laity—in this 
country so far by ministers, but without stiff- 
ness or parade—is one of them. There isa re- 
ligion, and a testimony to its truth and new ap- 
plications of it belonging to every branch of 
life, art and science. There is not a science, 
not a branch of learning conducted by a living 
earnest, good man, but teaches him new appli- 
cations of truth most needful to the world and 
the proper growth of society. The true and di- 
vine ideas thus brought out bya society of well- 
selected men would be most advantageous, and 
the place where they were inculcated would soon 
be crowded with thoughtful hearers. 





How to vo Goop.—Dr. Johnson wisely 
said, ‘‘ He who waits to do a great deal of good 
at once, will never do anything.” Life is made 
up of little things. It is but once in an age 
that occasion is offered for doing a great deed. 
True greatness consists in being great in little 
things. How are railroads built? By one 
shovel of dirt after another ; one shovel at a 
time. Thus, drops make the ocean. Hence, 
we should be willing to do a little good‘at a 
time, and never “wait to do a great deal of 
good at once.” If we would do much good in 
the world, we must be willing to do good in 


; 
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little things, little acts one after another ; 
speaking a word here, giving a tract there, and 
setting a good example all the time; we must 
do the first thing we can, and the next, avd 
then the next, and so keep on doing good. 
This is the way to accomplish any thing. Thus 
only shall we do all the good in our power. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 20, 1867. 


Inp1an TrovuBieEs.—The terrible strife now 
existing upon the “ Plains” is revolting to 
every feeling of humanity. We regard it with 
deep regret, and feel convinced that it might 
have been averted had the voice of Justice 
been heeded in our national councils. We have 
been informed by undoubted authority, that 
every serious difficulty with the Indians has had 
its origin in the perfidy of government agents 
Those who had the official power to correct the 
evil have been appealed to in vain. Years of 
gross outrages perpetrated upon these poor semi- 
civilized creatures, have culminated in a war, 
which, in accordance with an estimate made, it 
is said, at Gen. Grant’s head-quarters, involves 
the Government in an expense of fully one mil 
lion of dollars per week, and if prosecuted with 
vigor, the expenditures to meet the wants of an 
increased force will be about five millions per 
week. It is also estimated that the cost to the 
government for every Indian killed, is one mil- 
lion dollars and the lives of ten white men. 
What a reflection upon the honor of our country 
is this, in connection with the call for extermi- 
nation which we hear from those who look not 
at their own blood-thirstiness, but who stamp 
the Indian character as revengeful and cruel ! 
We would ask the dispassionate, what has made 
him so? In letters from an intelligent Chief 
of one of the tribes, their wrongs are feelingly 
depicted, and the impossibility expressed, of re- 
straining some of his brethren from violence, if 
the wretched system practiced by the whites 
was not remedied. There were some among 
them opposed to war, but many of the young 
men were so indignant at the treatment they 
had received, that they were resolved to resort 
to violent measures to redress their grievances. 
It would seem, in the present position of affairs, 
as if the efforts of Friends could avail but little ; 
and yet it is not in accordance with the teachings 
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of mercy to sit idly by, without endeavoring to 
arrest if possible the sanguinary conflict which 
must be so painful to every Christian mind. 
Could the Indians be assured of a disposition on 
the part of our government to establish a just 
and righteous settlement of all their claims, 
and to no longer suffer individual greed to rob 
them of their just dues, we believe they might 
be disposed to listen to the voice of kindness 
which, even with the reputed ‘savage ”’ in times 
past, has had a more powerful influence than 
the sword. 

The cause calls for a prayerful concern on the 
part of the friends of justice and peace, to know 
what measures can be adopted to end this 
terrible warfare, and to restore to the red-man 
his rights and privileges. 


9 
Marriep, on Fourth-day, Ist of Fifth month, 1867, 
according to the order of our Society, Lester Comiy 
and Mary M. Bowman, members of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting. 
rr 
Diep, on the Ist of Seventh month, 1867, in Mo- 
nallen Township, Adams Co., Pa., Daviv C. Cuox, 
aged about 75 years ; a member of Monallen Monthly 
Merting. 

, on the 26th of Sixth month, 1867, at his resi- 
dence in Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y., ABRAHAM 
WILtson, aged 88 years and 7 months; a:member of 
Farmington Mouthly Meeting. In the decease of this 
dear Friend we feel that one of the pillars of the 
Church has been removed. The innocence of hig 
daily life, and the unvarying sweetness of his epirit, 
prove him to have been a faithful learner in the 
school of Chriat. He was not educated in the prin- 
ciples of our Society ; but though born in New Eng- 
land, and nurtured in the most rigid doctrines of 
Calvanism, be became in early life, trom sincere con- 
viction, a convert to our pure aud simple faith. 
Though never called publicly to advocate the cause 
of truth, it may be said that by the powerful -lan- 
guage of example he was a preacher of righteous- 
ness. Duriog his liugering illness, which he bore 
with Christian patience and resignation, he imparted . 
much sweet counsel and encouragement to those 
whose privilege it was to watch beside bis dying bed. 

, on the 6th of Seventh month, 1867, at Wil- 
mington, Del., Lucretia R., wife of George 8. Grubb, 
in the 48th year of her age; a member of Wilmington 
Montbly Meeting, De). 

, on Fitth-day, 11th of Seventh month, 1867, 
Corvetia N., daughter of Wm. B. and Rebecca T. 
Webb, aged 3 months; members of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on Seventh-day morning, 29th of Sixth mo., 
1867, in New York, Tuomas H. Leceert, in bis 80th 

ear. . 
. ——, on the 10th of Seventh month, 1867, at bis 
residence in Huntingdun Valley, Montgomery Co., 
Pa., Jonn Smita, in his 65th year; a member of Ab- 
ington Monthly Meeting. 


It is the heart which decides our pleasures. 
While you continue to love the world, you will 
find virtue insupportable.—.Vassillon. 
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It cannot be a matter of indifference to any 
who bear the name of “ Friends,” and value 
the principles which the name suggests, to read 
so full a report of the proceedings of London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings as is furnished by 
the London and British Friend. 

As a sign of the times, and for the benefit of 
that large class of our readers who have not ac. 
cess to these periodicals, we furnish a few ex- 
tracts, leaving each reader to form his own con- 
conclusions. Eps. 


Friends emphatically vindicated the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders from the slightest wish to 
exercise hierarchical assumptions. The proposi- 
tion had originated wholly and solely in Chris- 
tian interest and brotherly love. Its object was 
not administrative action, but sympathetic in- 
tercourse aod the acquisition of iuformation on 
the condition of the Society. 

William Watkins, Thomas Drewry, and one 
or two other Friends, hoped the proposition 
would not be sanctioned. They thought there 
was much unsoundness amongst the Friends al- 
ready acknowledged as ministers. If the Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders nominated %com- 
mittee of visitation, there was no probability 
that such committee would be in unity with 
many amongst whom they woull come. For 
even at present there are a number of faithful 
and consistent Friends who have long spoken as 
ministers in various meetings, but who have not 
been acknowledged as such. 

Alfred Lucas concurred in these views. He 
repeated the opinion that there was much un- 
soundness of doctrine prevalent amongst record- 
ed ministers, and quoted several receot illus- 
trations. He thought the principles of Friends 
were being more and more abandoned. In one 
direction he heard it proposed to remedy mat- 
ters by reading the Bible in meetings for wor- 
ship, and in some descriptions of meetings sing- 
ing had been introduced. He believed there 
were a number. of Friends who united with his 
own view of these matters, but who were pre- 
cluded from expressing their opinions by the 
fear of man. For himself he did vot entertain 
this fear. He thought he ought to speak just 
as freely and plainly in the Yearly Meeting as 
if he was amongst his own family. He loved 
all Friends, but he feared uone of them. In- 
deed, he feared no man at all. He did not 
wish to offend any, but if the truth offended, he 
was-sorry for it. But the truth must neverthe- 
less be spoken. 

Henry Brown, jun. (Luton), and one or two 
other Friends, suid that if there was so much 
unsoundness of ministry as had been alleged by 
several recent speakers, this constituted a special 
reason for the appointment of the proposed com- 
mittee. 

William Ball protested against the charges 
which had just been made against ministers. 
He thought such charges did not deserve to be 
entertained as having any weight. 

Wm. Harvey Pim and T. W. Fisher hoped 
their dear English friends would also visit 
lreland, where they would be warmly welcomed. 

Several other Friends expressed their cordial 
approval of the proposal, which was finally sanc- 
tiuned by the Yearly Meeting. 

Joseph Pease then in a very impressive man- 
ner quoted the words, ‘‘ Judge not that ye be 
not judged.”’ He spoke of the claims of minis- 



























Joseph Thorp, at the request of the clerk, 
communicated:@ihe meeting a proposition from 
the Yearly Meetfig of Ministers and Eiders to 
the following effect. That meeting had, under 
a deep sense of the importance of the ministry 
in the Society, appointed, last year, a commite 
tee of its owa members to take under their 
special consideration the subject of the large 
pumber of unrecorded ministers amongst us. 
The committee, after long and very serious de- 
liberation, felt unprepared then to draw up a re- 
port, and desired another year for consideration. 
They also requested permission to depute seve- 
ral members ot their body to visit the different 
Quarterly Mectings of Ministers and Elders 
throughout the kingdom, and so to gather by 
personal visitation a more correct and full im- 
pression of the peculiar circumstances of the 
various meetings than could otherwise be ob- 
tained. ‘This proposal had received the cordial 
approval of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
aod Kiders, who felt themyelves perfectly au- 
thorized to give the requisite permission, but 
who nevertheless, desiring to obtain the full 
sympathy and co operation of the main body 
of Friends, had now concluded to bring the 
proposal before the General Yearly Meeting. 

Charles Thompson expressed a hope that the 
proposition would not be acceded to, inasmuch 
as he feared that it would not promote the true 
interests of the ministry, and he considered 
that many unrecorded ministers desired merely 
to be permitted to exercise their gifts under a 
simple sense of their responsibility to the one 
great Head of the Church. Joseph Rowntree 
(of Leeds), and Joseph Radley concurred in 
this opinion. William Ball reminded Friends 
that it was merely “an act of grace, and a 
piece of condescension on the part of the meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders to invite the sanc- 
tion’ of the Yearly Meeting at all. Several 
Friends took decided exception to this mode of 
explanation, and expressed their desire that the 
Society might continue free from any approaches 
to what might be termed hierarchical assump- 
tion. Josiah Forster and others expressed their 
concurrence with the proposition, and hoped it 
would be forthwith sanctioned. Several of these 
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ters and elders on the sympathy of their breth-)that they were only exercising their functions’ 
ren.. They needed sympathy from all, not al-jas such, uotil such time as the Society of 


Ways unity or approval, but always sympathy 
and love, It was quite consistent with love to 
tell such of their deficiencies. There are some 
wounds which do not hurt, and such sometimes 
are the words of a@ faithful friend. He hoped 
we should open our hearts to ministers and el- 
ders in true love. May we all be ministers one 
to ano’ her, and elders one to another. He had 
had: his own feelings often called forth in deep 
sympathy with poor little companies of Friends 
in country places—elders with arms hanging 
down, and ministers with knees smiting together. 
For such in an especial manuer let the prayers 
of the church ascend. And for all his fellow- 
ministers and elders he would entreat his breth- 
ren, “ Do give us your love and your prayers.” 

Isaac Brown deprecated the’ allusions to un- 
sound doctrines. He hoped Friends would be 
exceedingly careful before making such charges, 
especially in public. We often misunderstvod 
one another’s words. For at best our language 
is very imyerfect. A few days ago he had bim- 
self been pained at a communication from a 
brother minister, but on mentioning the matter 
to several other listeners, he found they had re- 
ceived quite a different impression from the 
words alluded to. This had been instructive 
to bim, and he mentioned it as a caution to others 
also. 

MEETINGS FOR WORSBIP. 

Many communications were made in both 
meetiogs at Devonshire louse, some longer and 
some shorter; the latter being remarked on after. 
wards by some Friendsas being peculiarly instruc- 
tive. It was said of one or two very lengthy com- 
munications, that the miscellaneous nature of 
them, and the great number of unconnected texts 
of Scripture quoted in them, very much lessened 
their desired effect on the minds of the audi- 
ence. Further, there were so few and brief in- 
tervals of silence, especially in the larger meet- 
ing-house, that there was not so great an oppor- 
tunity as was desirable for reverent individual 
waiting upon the Lord, and for practising the 
short and simple, but appropriate exhortation of 
one speaker, “ My soul, wait thou only on the 
Lord : for my expectation is from him.” 

On Sizxth-day, 5th Month, 24th, the Provis- 
ional Committee of Friends’ Foreign Missions, 
and several other Friends interested in the 
— assembled at the Bedford Institute, Spital- 

elds. 

Considerable discussion took place respecting 
& proposal’ to change the form of the “ Provis- 
ional Committee” intoa regular organization, to 
be named the Friends’ Missionary Society. 
Isaae Brown, William Thislethwaite, William 
Brewin, Edward Brewin, and several others, 


Friends, in its collective capacity, should be will- 
ing to undertake the responsibility of the work ; 
just at present this was not likely to be the 
case: but, from the rapidly growing interest of 
Friends in the foreign mission-fields, there was 
a probability that in a few years the Yearly 
Meeting would accept the burden now resting 
on this voluntary independent committee. 
Hence it seems best to continue the appoint- 
ment, at any rate for the present, merely as 
provisional and temporary one. But meanwhile 
the committee would feel themselves bound to 
support and fully encourage the operations of 
the Friends whom they haddtted: to undertake 
the mission work. They woutd not cease to up- 
hold these until the Yearly Meeting should ua- 
dertake the responsibility. 

Edwin Pumphrey expressed some uneasiness 
at the wide-spread rumor that J. S. Sewell in- 
tended to unite in a participation of the ordi- 
nance cf the Lord’s Supper on his arrival at 
Madagascar, on account of which presumed in- 
tention he had understood that the Meeting for 
Sufferings had refused to sanction J. S. Sewell’s 
procedure, although it had been acceded to by 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders. To this 
it was replied by Isaac Brown, J. H. Tuke, and 
G. 8. Gibson that it was quite incorrect that J. 
S. Sewell, or his companion, had expressed any 
intention of so doing. On the contrary, J. 8. 8. 
and L. S. had distinctly expressed their personal 


desire to continue the usual practice of Friends, 


and entirely to disuse the outward ordinances, 
whilst deeply valuing the spiritual ‘‘ supper” and 
“baptism.” But they had candidly stated 
that in case they found, on their arrival in Mada- 
gascar, that the peculiar circumstances of the 
natives should render it necessary for them to 
modify their previeus habits as to these matters, 
then, and then only, they wished to be left at 
liberty to act “as way might open” in the love 
of Christ and of the souls of men. And, so far, 
this committee was prepared to stand by them. 
But much misapprehension had been enter- 
tained by many Friends respecting the matter. 
So far as their personal desires and preferences 
were concerned, J. S. Sewell and L. Street 
were thorough Friends; but, out of Christian 
consideration for their weak and lately pagan 
brethren, and to avoid wounding the consciences 
or distracting the poor minds of such, they 
believed it might possibly be their duty not to 
interfere in these particular respects with’ the 
customs of religious worship and practice which 
have already been established amongst the Mala- 
gasay converts by William Ellis and his brother 
missionaries, who were, under God, the pious 
founders of the Christian church in that inter- 


thought it would be inexpedient to do so, inas- esting island. This explanation appeared to 


much as it was generally felt by the committee give much satisfaction. A general interest in 
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the work and prospects of the dear Friends en- 
gaged in these distant and arduous undertak- 
ings was expressed feelingly by many present on 
this occasion. 

While engaged in answering the queries, 
Jonathan Grubb expressed a very cheering 
sense of encouragement at the present prospects 
and condition of the Society. He thought that 
in consequence of an increased individual faith- 
fuluess, and also of an improved legisiation, we 
are now better than we recently were. There 
is an increase of every kind of good work 
amongst us, and our prospects are bright. 
There is no good in complaint, nor any cause for 
it; but we have abundant reason to thank God. 
The masses around us are increasingly ready to 
receive and appreciate our views of the spirit- 
uality of the gospel and of worship. He has 
often known strangers to acknowledge with 
tears that our principles are good. Let us-then 
extend our efforts. Let us build new meeting- 
houses, if necessary, in districts where there are 
none, but where the people are ready for them 


the number of ministers, elders, and overseers ; 
but John Sargent deprecated any returns at all, 
saying that the strength of a church could not 
be estimated by mere numbers. David was pun- 
ished for numbering Israel, and Elijah was told 
by the Lord that there was a hidden 7000 who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal. 

Gilbert Congdon then spoke in a very en- 
couraging manner of the state of the Society. 
He had just returned from the Continent ; and 
in mingling with sincere Christians in various 
places on it, bad been pleased to find the gene- 
ral high esteem with which Friends were re- 
garded by such. Let this character be main- 
tained by our keeping a single eye to Christ. 
He also exhorted the elder Friends to show 
more practical sympathy with the numerous 
younger members now engaged in the “ home 
mission” work. EK. ©. May expressed unity 
with G. Congdon’s views, but thought our Soci- 
ety had as yet never attained the object con- 
templated by its founders—viz., the bringing 
over of the mass of the people to its principles. 


He had lately held a crowded meeting in a: Yet perhaps we did much good indirectly to 


chapel, withia a mile of which was a closed 
Friends’ meeting-house. 

But we must come down to the comprehen- 
sion of the masses in our teaching, in our lives, 





these. Even the attendance of other places of 
worship by many memb- rs (which he Pegretted), 
might result in bringing such back again to us 
eventually more than ever satisfied with our 


in our arrangements, and even in the very toncs! principles. Joseph Clarke (Bridgewater), S. 


of our voice. Let not any dear Friends assume 


really under spiritual influence, there will be 
no need for peculiar tones to intimate it. Such 


' | Alexander, and James Bull acknowledged that 
a peculiar tone in preaching, for if they are! they did not share in the encouraging views 


spoken of, but were amongst those who mourn 


tones detract from usefulness, especially amongst 


strangers to us. Much of our machinery is still 
too ponderous. Let us more imitate our Lord 


and his apostles, who went about doing good in | 


the most simple and inexpensive way. We are 
nothing; Christ is all. -Therefore let us culti- 
vate simplicity in everything. This indeed 
specially befits us as the disciples of him who 
had not where to lay his head. 

Seventh-day morning, 5th Month 25th—At 
the commencement of this sitting the annual 
“ Tabular Statement” was read. From this it ap- 
_— that there are within the compass of the 
Yearly Meeting 327 particular meetings, includ- 
ing 13,786 members, and 3582 habitual attenders 
who are not members. During the past year 
there have been 61 marriages, 263 births, and 
275 deaths; 90 convincements, 23 reinstate- 
ments, 85 resignations, 37 disownments, and al- 
together a total apparent increase of 30 mem- 
bers, but really of only 11 since last year. In 
Australia and Tasmania there are 241 Friends, 
amougst whom one cqpvincement is reported 
In the London Yearly Meeting there are 38 
meetings of less than 5 members; 45 of be- 
tween 5 and 10; and 62 of between 10 and 20. 
— are 6 meetings with upwards of 300 mem- 

ers. 


John Pryor advocated an annual return of 


in Zion. Thomas Drewry again spoke of dis- 
uniting with a prevalent unsound ministry. Al- 
fred Lucas entirely dissented from the opinion 
that our prospects were bright. He thought 
that Friends as a Society nuw neglect and ig- 
nore the influences of the Holy Spirit on almost 


every occasion. He asserted that there is a real 


schism in the body, and that this is not merely 
the fault of *the. young Friends, but rather of 
the reputed leaders of this people. 

(To be continued.) 





The following extract is from an article en- 
titled “ Situations Wanted,” which was published 
in the Public Ledger of Philadelphia. We 
deem the subject one of importance, and one 
which should claim the serious consideration of 
parents and guardians. 


“There is a growing tendency among short- 
sighted parents and guardians to put their boys 
in gffices, under a false impression that such oc- 
cupation is more genteel than the learning of a 
trade. This is a most mischievous notion, and 
one that is likely to entail upon their children 
troubles and sorrows and heertburnings during 
all the reat of their lives. All business is sub- 
ject to fluctuations, which the wisdom of man 
aud of governments have been thus far unable 
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to control, and when a commercial or financial 
depression occurs, those who are the first to suf- 
fer, and among the most helpless victims, are 
book-keepers, clerks, copyists, and office attend- 
ants of every kind. At such times the work- 
man in a number of the mechanical trades can 
find employment vn his own account. The sh6e- 
maker can make shoes or mend them; the tailor 
can make garments or mend them ; the painter 
and glazier, the carpenter, the belihanger, the 
locksmith, the plumber and the gastitter, and many 
otbers that will occur to the reader, can eearch 
for and find odd jobs that will give them at least 
the means of living. The skilled man, with 
tools at his command, is in most respects, mas- 
ter of the situation. But the clerk, the book- 
keeper, the office attendant are helpless. They 
canuot establish mercantile, commercial or manu- 
facturing houses to give employment’to them- 
selves. They must wait many and many a 
weary day until the ssason or the years of de- 
pression are over, befvre they can find that em- 
ployment for their pens which they have uofor- 
tunately made their sole means of livelihood. 
All this is another of the lamentable results of 
having ledtned no trade in boyhood. The sub- 
ject is, indeed, one so wide in its ramification, 
and so profoundly important in its consequences, 
that it is time it had engaged more thor. 
ough and more systematic attention on the part 
of the people who are so deeply interested.” 


TELL NOT THY GRIEF. 
(WRITER UNKNOWN). 
“The heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 
Tell vot thy grief— 
It may be that thy brother's beart can feel 
Sorrow for suffering that thy words reveal, 
And give thy heart relief; 
But soon his ear wiil wenry of a tale 
Too oft repeated ;—then, of no avail 
The lengthened story of thy secre¥ ill: 
Beur on in silence—suffer, and be still. 


Yes, we must bear alone: 
Hard lesson this, for the young heart to learn, 
Sceking for sympathy in every turn, 

In every friendly toue. 
But when the task is learned, although in tears 
The heart gives up the hopes of early years, 
Though auguish may its very life-cords wring; 
Still gains it strength by its own suffering. 


It is the common lot; 
None know the hidden soul, save He whose eye 
Looks through each dark recess—for ever nigh, 
Though we behold Him not: 
Yes, it was by bis own, his holy will 
That wants, too deep for human love to fill,— 
Should to our thirsting spirits bere be given, 
That we the living stream might seek in heaven. 





wee 
All things once are things for ever ; 
Soul, once living, lives forever ; 
Blame not what is orly once, 

When that once endures forever; 
Love, once felt, though soon forgot, 
Moulds the heart to good forever; 
Once betrayed from childhood’s faith, 
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Man is conscious man forever; 
Oace the void of life revealed, 
It must deepen on forever, 
Uuless God fill up the soul 
With himself for once and ever, 
—R. Monkton Milnes, (now Lord Haughton). 
— ~~ 6 
MY OREED. 

I hold that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that when 
We climb to Heaven, ’tis on the rounds 

Of love to men. 


I hold all else, named piety, 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretence; 
Where centre is not—can there be 
Circumference ? 


This I moreover hold, and dare 
Affirm where’er my rbyme may go, 

Whatever thinzs be sweet or fair, 
Love makes them so. 


Whether it be the lullabies 

That charm to rest the nursling bird, 
Or that sweet c nfidence of sighs 

And blusbes made without a word. 


Whether the dazzling and the flush 
Of softly sumptuous garden bowers, 
Or by some cabin door, or bush 
Of ragged flowers. 


’Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stubborn fast, nor sta ed prayers, 
Tbat make us saints; we judge the tree 
By what it bears. 


And when a man can live apart 
From works, on theological trast, 
I know the blood about his heart 
Is dry as dust. —Alice Cary. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
The Ascent of Mont Blanc, in the Summer of 
1866, by a Philadelphian. 

One of the most interesting excursions from 
Chamounix is that to the “ Jurdin,” a little oasis 
of verdure in a vast basin of snow, and with 
the lofty aiguilles of the Mt. Blane range tow- 
ering almost perpendicularly thousands of feet 
above it to the north and west. Being more 
than 9000 feet above the sea, the vegetation is 
confived to the short grass of the bigh Alps, 
with a few flowers of the bardiest nature; but 
found, as it is in the midst of the great glaciers, 
which, though slowly moving by, are never ab- 
sent from the scene, it forms a delightful rest 
to the eye, tired with the glare of snow, and is 
very acceptable to the wearied traveller who 
seeks its shelter. The extent of the “ Jardin” 
is probably about two acres, the ground sloping 
steeply to the south, and covered with stones 
and rocks, from among which springs up the 
hardy vegetation giving it its attractive but not 
particu!arly appropriate name. The morning 
being bright and fine, an excursion had been 
arranged to explore, with guides, the “ Mer de 
glace,” and to visit some crevasses lying neat 
the ordinary route across it; but, as the party 
were not ready to start, I strolled off in advance, 
and, taking a broad and well-worn path across 
the meadows, soon reached the fvot of the 
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mountain and began the ascent, and much to deposited at its side, rising in some places to a 


my surprise I found here an excellent, well- 
graded and perfectly safe path, shaded finely 
during the morning. Up this a pleasant hour 


(passed in making a constant but gradual as- | 
cent) brought me to the “ Montauvert,”’ a rest- ! 
ing-place for voyageurs, the house where guides ' 
for the “‘ Mer de glace” can be obtained, and , 


whence parties not intending long excursions on 


the ice cross the glacier and descend on the op- | 
posite side by the ¢ Mauvais pas”’ and by the | 
“Chapeau.” Numbers were here, stopping to | 


luoch, to examine the curiosities, and to make 
the final preparations for the ice. These are 
very simple. A strong staff with an iron point 
ptojecting a couple of inches is indispensable. 
A tew large headed nails in strong shoes will 
then give all the security of movement that can 
be got from artificial means. Crinoline, long 
skirts, or any dress likely to embarrass yout 
movements, must be laid aside, and thus pro- 
vided, your trust in moments of danger must be 
in nerve. Should there be a bright sunshine, 
it is best to wear a thick veil to protect the skin 
of the face, or colored glasses to shield the eyes 
from the reflexion. Sv purely white is the fresh 
snow, and so troublesome the ice alone, that 
even the strongest eyes need not despise pro- 
tection, if exposed for many hours upon the up- 
per glaciers. Finding that the party with whom 
I intended to visit the crevasses did not arrive, 
and seeing that all the high peaks were clond- 
less, the sky beautifully blue, and everything 
indicative of a delightful day, it occurred to me 
that such an opportunity to visit the “ Jardin” 
ought not to be neglected at a time of year when 
the weather was very unsettled, and when snow 
had fallen several times recently. Having cho- 
sen a guide, and taken a lunch to be eaten in 
the upper regions, a hasty start was made, as 
the hour (eleven o’clock) was late, and the ice 
getting wetter under a noon-day sun. Our 
track after leaving the Montanvert tavern 
(where the broad and graded path ends) skirted 
the south side of the glacier for nearly a mile, 
gradually descending from the elevated point 
on which the Auberge stands, but frequently 
ascending abruptly, a short distance, to avoid 
bad pieces of rock. Parts of the track are along 
ledges of rock, which afford the scantiest foot- 
hold from their almost vertical position, others 
over loose stones, which yield at every step; but 
with care there is no cause for fear, and reach- 
ing the moraine you pass at a favorable point 
out upon the Mer de glace. 

Between the firm body of the ice and the 


' solid rock of the mountain there are mostly two 


bodies, one of ice fractured and crevassed by 
huge chasms of great depth the other of broken 
rocks torn from the shore, dnd ground to pieces 
by the resistless power of the moving ice. 
These are carried down upon the ice, and 





great height and showing the elevation to which 
the glacier had risen at some past period. The 
breaks or crevasses io the ice result from the 
same movement of the glacier, and vary in 
depth, width and frequency with the rapidity 
of descent of the vailey they are traversing. 
The main body of this glacier, as well as of must 
others, is comparatively unbroken. The open- 
ings are generally not more than three or four 
feet in width, and when too wide to leap can 
readily be turned by a short detuur to the right 
or left. Inexperienced in ice work, the ap- 
proach across the broken ice at the side of the 
glacier seemed to me quite a formidable work. 
The crevasses were large and deep, and as you 
were compelled to pick your way carefully along 
the narrow edge of ice, not more than six or 
eight inches wide, which separated the chasms, 
a good chance was offered the adventurous to 
exaraine the beauties of these realms of ice. As 
accidents rarely occur here, it may be consid- 
ered a8 not being dangerous work. We got 
over it in safety, and began our walk. The ice 
surface was quite wet, and a great deal of water 
filled the pvols and hollows, as it rad down in 
search of an opening to the stream below, but 
it was merely an annoyance, not an impediment. 
In about two hours we reached the upper end 
of the Mer de glace, and, leaving the ice, as- 
cended a steep and high moraine, which edged 
a glacier coming down from the “ Aiguille 
Vert.” The climb, under a hot noon sun, up 
this mass of stone and rock, took nearly half an 
hour, and was very tiresome. On reaghing the 
top of it, we crossed a level stretch of ice, cov- 
ered with freshly fallen snow, several inches 
deep, which did not add to our comfort or re- 
lieve our fatigue, but which brought us to the 
‘*‘ Jardin,’ where we were to take our lunch. 
The high rocky peaks surrounding this spot rise 
to a great height, and cut off communication, 
except on the south, by which side you reach 
it. Their sharp and almost perpendicular . 
points, termed aiguilles, seem to defy the power 
of man to ascend, but even their steep cliffs have 
been climbed and their dizzy heights explored. 
It was delightful to bask in the warm sunshine 
upon the bright green grass on this calm Ser- 
tember day. Not a breath of air was to be felt, 
but the high elevation made the atmosphere 
charming, and time passed rapidly in enjoyment 
of the beautiful scene around. The stillness 
was perfect; nota sign of life visible, nor a liv- 
ing being within miles, and, save the little spot 
around, snow, pute, white and fresh, was every- 
where stretching away, for miles upward and 
onward, until your sight is closed 7 the noble 
summit of the giant of the Alps. It was time 


to retrace our steps, and following the traek 
made in crossing the level, we reached and 
quickly descended the great mo aine up whieh 
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we bad toiled. Our route down the glacier was 
much more rapid than our ascent (as the de- 
cline was sufficient to be perceptible in walk- 
ing), and we soon reached a spet apparently fa. 
vorable for leaving the ice, and taking the route 
down that side of the glacier opposite to the 
Montanvert. The judgment of the guide was 
at fault! We became involved in a labyrinth 
of deep and ugly crevasses as we spproached 
the moraine, sod it required all our energy and 
activity to pass over and along the narrow end 
slippery edge which separated one from the 
other. When the rocks were reached, and tkeir 
ascent began, we found a body of hard ice un 
derlying the strata of broken stone of which 
the moraine was formed, and rendering the 
steep climb very difficult and anvoying. One 
step up and two steps backwards, with a young 
avalanche of stones threatening to carry you to 
the bottom, were the pleasing accompaniments 
of this scramble, but at last we reached terra 
firma. From this point our progress was much 
more rapid. We soon separated, my guide and 
I; he to cross the Mer de glace, and I tog 
down the Mauvais pas. This path, following 
the glacier, soon reaches a point where the ice, 
owing to the rapid fall of the valley down which 
it moves, is broken into the most fantastic and 
picturesque shapes, and forms one of the best 
views of a crevassed glacier in this neighbor- 
hood. The path here is made along the face of 
a rocky bluff, and descends, by means of steps, 
rapidly and sharply to the more level ground 
beyond. A rail of iron protects you as you 
pass, either by guarding you from the preci- 
pice, or giving you a hold by which you ean es- 
cape the danger. A steady head makes its use 
unnecessary, but to others it is indispensable. 
This is the famous “‘Mauvais Pas,’ which. 
quite a terror in the eyes of some, was crossed 
without thetuee of either handrail or baton. 
Below this point the “ Chapeau,” a small house 
for refreshment, offers its attractions to the 
_wayfarer. The view up the glacier, over the 
orevaeses, is very fine, and fully rewards for the 
labor of the ascent. Travellers who ascend the 
‘¢‘Montanvert” on horses or mules, and cross 
the Mer de glace on foot to this point, are met 
by the animals; which have been in the mean- 
time taken to the foot of the mountain, and 
brought up to the Chapeau. The path to the 
valley is good, mostly through the forest, and 
was long enough to prevent my reaching the 
high road until after dark, and the hotel at 
Ghamouni at half-past seven, about four hours 
after leaving the Jurdin. The route by the 
Montanvert is probably three miles shorter, and 
offers a better path. It took me about three 
hours to reach the Jardin from the Montan- 
vert. d 
Our attention during the next day was drawn 
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travellers could be seen toiling up through what 
seemed to us to be deep snow, and making so 
slow a progress as to give faint hopes of the ac- 
complishment of their aims. 
good glass these mites on the huge mountain 
could be readily-and distinctly seen, and when 
thus located the eye had no trouble in distin- 
guishing them and counting their numbers. 
At last they disappeared upon the grand pla- 
teau, and were not agsin s¢en until toward the 
close of the day, when they approached the 
“grand mulets.”” It was pronounced an incom- 
plete ascent, and proved to be so when the 
party got back to the village. They had started 
from the grand mulets too late to make the trip. 
A few days before two Germans made the as- 
cent, were detained 24 hours at the mwulets by 
a snow storm, and were afterwards so delayed 
by the depth of snow and the fatigue of walk- 
ing through it, that they did not reach Cha- 
mouni until the fourth day. 






to Mt. Blanc, near whose summit a party of 





By weans of a 


A French artist, who had climbed Mt. Blane 


some half dozen times, and an Englishman, of 
go|the Alpine Club, who had been twice upon the 
summit, were my companions during the day, 
and our conversation naturally turned upon the 
wonders of these unknown regions of ice, and 
the beauties and attractions offered to the visitor. 


I was of course quite ready to accept their invi- 


tation to join in an excursion next day as far as 


the “grand mulets,’”’ and the few needful ar- 
rangements were made for the trip. The bat- 
ons were brought out, shoes overlooked and 
missing nails supplied, strong clothing selected, 
veils and colored glasses secured,.so that when 
we left the hotel next morning, before sunrise, 
we were, as the jockey says, in “ good condi- 
tion.” The party consisted of four gentlemen 
and three guides, one for each of us except 
the French artist, whose experience on the ice 
and confidence in his own ability made a guide 
upvecessary. Qn leaving the village our path 
followed the meadow westwardly, gradually ap- 
proaching the base of the mountain, and slowly 
ascending until we entered the forest, when the 
ascent beeame much more rapid. There isa 
mule path most of the distance traversed over 
the land, but we took a more direct route, as- 
cending very rapidly, and enabling us to reach 
the “ Pierre Pontue” before the sun had risen 
high enough to throw us out of the mountain’s 
shade. This little cabin is built on the side of 
the glacier of “ Bossons,” a short distance be- 
low the point where you enter upon the ice, and 
it is the last resting place upon terra firma. 
The mules stop here, and travellers, also tired 
with the sharp climb from Chamouni, are fain 
to rest themselves awhile upon ‘the hard seats 
which it affords. Mine host is a-Jandlord’of re- 
pute, and caters for the hotel of the grand 
mulets, of which he is proprietor. The food 
and fuel used there are cariied by the’ men two 
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or three miles over the ever-changing and un-) tent of an acre or more, rising up steep from 
certain ice. As the path over the g'acier was; the mass of ice, the only resting place on terra 
said to be in good order, we started off merrily, firma after leaving the ‘ Pierré Poiutere’ and 
and soon reached the Junction, a spot, as its | entering on the solitary region above. The 
name indicates, where two glaciers, flowing down | cabin is about twenty-five feet long and half as 
Mt. Blane by differeat valleys, meet, and pro- | wide, and being divided in the middle by a par- 
duce those immense fractures which form at the | tition, gives two small rooms, the first of which 
same time the charm and the terror of ice ad-|is used fora kitchen and sitting room for the 
venturers. Bearing in mind that these bodies ' guides, while the inuer apartment contains three 
of ice are solid to the valley beneath, and not ; beds for the voyagers. ‘The accommodations 
mere coverings for bodies of water, sach as we though humble are rarely unacceptable. Fa- 
are used to, the effect of their meéting, when | tigue and hunger make the beds soft and the 
impelled by such irresistible force and weight | meals savory, and few palaces can boast of more 
as they possess, in opposite directions, may be | refreshing slumbers and grateful dishes than 
at least faintly conjectured. lt is hardly pos- | those afforded in the simple cabin of the grand 
sible to imagine the fulness of its grandeur, or | mulets. A thought which had not been entirely 
the terrible’ beauty presented to the eye. My | absent from my mind during the ascent to this 
power of description is quite inadequate. We! point, and as I gazed upon the vast and track- 
reached such a spot. It was necessary to cross ; less solitudes around and above, became more 
it. Selecting what appeared the most accessi-| and more pressing, seemed now resolvei to bea 
ble route, the leading guide advanced. A thin | certainty, and the question, Can [ and shall I 
but strong rope fastened round his body secured | attempt the summit of Mount Blanc to-morrow, 
him to the gentleman next behind. The sime|if the morning prove fine? was answered in the 
precaution was taken with us all, upon the the- | affirmative. The weather seemed most favor- 
ory I suppose that there was less danger of the | able, the ice and snow were both ia fine con- 
guide slipping than of the traveler, and some | dition, and the urgent advice of my companions 
chance if the latter fell that the former would | during the morning as to my ability, was such as 
be able to hold him by the rope. Even the | to remove what doubt remained on the subject. 
artist was willing to form a link of the chain, | It was therefore arranged that the best guide of 
and was tied to the first guide. the party, C——, with my guide, G——, should 
Our progress now became slow; every step | serve me for the ascent. About two o’clock the 
was watched and care was taken to plant the | others of our party with the guides (including 
foot in the hole left vacant in the snow by the | those just named who were to help them past 
party in front of you, or where the footing was | the junction) started on their return. In about 
icy, to secure a safe and firm rest for the baton, | an hour a new arrival was added to our family 
before taking a new step. As we were ascend-.| in the person of Mr. S., from Philadelphia, who 
ing the glacier, the opposite side of the crevas- | with his two guides and a porter had got thus, 
ses were frequently higher than that on which | far on their way to the summit: he had been 
we stood by several feet. In such cases, steps}among the Swiss mountains for a month, re- 
had to be cut in the opposite face of ice, by | covering from the effects of a sickness in early 
which we clambered up to the level above.|summer, and thought himself — able to 
Thus carefully working our way over these | climb this mountain ; he however already showed 
beautiful, but, at times, fearful fractures, we | some sigos of exhaustion, and events proved 
crossed the junction in safety and reached the| that his will and determination were stronger 
smoother ice beyond. As this was covered | than his physical powers. After eating a hearty 
with several inches of freshly fallen snow, the | dinner, the guide in chief was told to provide, 
footing was secure, and enabled us soon to reach | from the plentiful larder of our host, a lunch 
the foot of the last ascent to the Grand Mulets. | for the morning, of bread, meat and wine ; but 
Taking a zigzag course up this to avoid its| when I suggested the propriety of taking a small 
steepest parts, and going round the large fissures | quantity of water for my private table, bis reply, 
which were occasionally met, we reached the | “ It will freeze and break the bottle,” gave me a 
Mulets at 11 o’clock, and stood at an elevation | foretaste of what we were to encounter: Our 
of 10,000 feet above the sea. A calmer sum- | stores were increased bya few hard-boiled eggs, 
mer’s day could not have been desired. Not | and packed away in a knapsack to be carried by 
acloud broke the universal blue of the sky. | the second guide. We had a view this afternoon 
The same perfect quiet which was so impressive | of the means of transportation used in these 
at the “Jardin” prevailed here equally. Ice, | high regions: kegs of wine, baskets of food and - 
snow and solitude reigned supreme ; a trio of | wood were coming to us from the valley below: 
beauty or grandeur, harmless in repose, but|a train of animals carrying these heavy burdens 
fearful in the avalanche as it thundered down | wound its way slowly across the vast: ficlds. of . 
the mountain side. The rocks on which the|snow, and gradually drew near enough to show 
cabin at the grand mulets is built cover an ex-'that the packs were fitted upon, and the bur- 
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dens carried by a most useful creature—the 
only one save birds who could safely scale these 
regions of ice—by man: it was wonderful how 
they could carry such loads anywhere, and mar- 
vellous that their passage could be made among 
the crevasses and along ice ridges where we 
thought ourselves fortunate in crossing with the 
aid of a guide: but the unfailing baton seemed 
all that they required with their strong limbs, 
firm nerves and steady heads, to make mere 
sport out of an achievement dangerous to the 
inexperienced. 

As they went down the mountain on their re- 
turn, running and sliding on the snow as uncon- 
cerned and regardless of risk as though they 
had been chamois, their loud laughter and calis 
echoed round the mountain and died away in 
the distanee. The sun set clear, the night was 
cloudless, the lights in the valley far below 
glimmered like stars, the reflection upon the 
snow fields of the light of the sky, though there 
was no moon, diffused a subdued brightness 
around, and served to show the peaks which 
towered up in their cold grandeur. We were 
roused at half past two o’clock to take a cup of 
coffee and eat breakfast; then we made ready 
for our ascent. My wardrobe was small, and 
took little time to adjust : not expecting to go 
above the mulets, 1 had not provided myself 
with any superfluities, but with a well shod 
baton, and good shoes well nailed and covered 
with a pair of long leggings, I felt pretty well 
fitted to act my part: a pair of thick woolen 
mitts and a scarf to tie around my ears were the 
only additions I made, though frequent sugges- 
tions were offered me to add other comforts to 
my stock of clothing. The guides took better 
care of themselves, using the thickest sort of 
woolen stockings, thick coats and pants, a 
woolen covering for the head which only ex- 
posed the face, and the chief guide even taking 
the precaution to cover the entire face with a 
« piece of muslin in which holes had been cut for 
the eyes and mouth; his appearence was not in 
the least improved by this last article of dress, 
but it proved a very serviceable protection: a 
pair of colored glasses and a slouch hat tied 
down to the head completed his dress: I could 
pot understand the use of so much preparation 
for a few hours’ walk on the snow, on so fine a 
summer's morning. I was enlightened after- 
wards. Our rig having been completed, the 
rope was produced, and we were tied together, 
a guide in front and behind, and each of them 
being provided with a lantern to be used until 
dsylight, we left the cabin. Mr.S., nerved for 
the exertion, but totally unfit for the attempt, 
came immediately behind tied in a similar way 
to his guides: at half-past three we started. It 
was at that hour too dark to see any distance, 
but had there been light enough there wes not 
much opyortunity to look around, as it was 
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necessary to use great caution and to step in the 
places left vacant by our predecessor. The snow, 
recently fallen to a depth of several inches, was 
encrusted by ice, not hard enough to bear our 
weight, but sufficiently to hold the snow in its 
place and to give a good footing when the crust 
had been broken through. The wind had now 
risen so as to make it hard to keep our lanterns 
lighted ; it came in sharp gusts, frequently ex- 
tinguishing them, and at last making it quite 
impossible to use them to advantage; they 
were cachéd and left in their seclusion, while 
we wended our way upward as the gradually in- 
creasing light gave us more confidence and en- 
abled us to follow our guides with greater secur- 
ity. Ere long a faint rosy tint crept over the 
highest peaks above us. The “aiguille du 
mide” on our left began to brighten, and shortly 
after the strong red of a peak upov our right 
shone upon the icy surface on which we were 
walking like the moon's beams on a smooth sea. 
(To be continued.) 





From the Flushing Journal. 
DEATH OF AN OLD CITIZEN. 


Thomas H. Leggett, Esq., an old resident of 
this village, and formerly an eminent merchant 
of New York, departed this life on Saturday 
morniug last, in the 80th year of his age. His 
remaios were borne to their last restivg place, 
in the burying ground of the Suciety of Friends, 
in this village, on Tuesday last, attended by a 
large concourse of relatives and surviving 
friends. 

Thus another of our town’s old inhabitants 
bas fallen from amovg us. Few who came in 
contact with Mr. Legyett’s kindly nature 
could fail to be impressed by his genuine good- 
vess of heart; children, those who worked for 
him, the poor, instantly called it forth, with a 
truthfulness of expression that was in its sim- 
plicity peculiarly his own. 

Slow in forming his judgments of maturer 
and more complicated subjects, his conclusions 
were sure and correct. His long life terminat- 
ing in long suffering, was patiently borne, and 
has endeared him to his family and friends. Ite 
peaceful close may truly enable his children to 
“rise up and call him blessed.” 

Years may pass over our heads without afford- 
ing an opportunity for acts of high beneficenee, 
or extensive utility: whereas not a day passes, 
but in the common transactions of life, and ee- 
pecially in the intercourse of domestic society, 
gentleness finds place for promoting the happi- 
ness of others, and for strengthening in our- 
selves the habit of virtue. There are situatic ns 
not a few in life, when the encouraging recep- 
tion, the courteous manner, and the look of 
sympathy, bring greater relief to the heart 
than the most beunteous gift. 








